16                      SCEPTICISM AND POETRY
all conscious response to a world. In defending poetry they
do not envisage themselves as defending a world removed from
the life of the market-place. They turn their defence into
attack by asserting the necessity of imagination in the whole
of life, and by showing poetry as a growth from processes which
are present in all knowledge. To deny poetry the right to be
taken seriously is also and equally to deny to everyday perception
the right to be taken seriously; for in both the imagination
is creative. To impugn poetry is to impugn perception, in so
far as both are awareness of imaginative objects and open
therefore to the same attack.
This was the belief upon which Wordsworth and Coleridge
built. Wordsworth set it out in poetry; Coleridge in prose. Here
is Coleridge's statement of it in Biographia Literaria (ch. 13):
"The Imagination I consider either as primary, or secondary.
The primary Imagination I hold to be the living power and
prime agent of all human perception, and as a repetition in
the finite mind of the eternal act of creation in the infinite
I AM. The secondary Imagination I consider as an echo of the
former, coexisting with the conscious will, yet still as identical
with the primary in the kind of its agency, and differing only in
degree, and in the mode of its operation. It dissolves, diffuses,
dissipates, in order to create; or where this process is rendered
impossible, yet still at all,events, it struggles to idealize and to
unify. It is essentially vital even as all objects (as objects) are
essentially fixed and dead." The imagination is the "prime
agent of all perception"; and the artistic imagination is identical
with the imagination operative in perception "in the kind of its
agency". The difference is "in degree". Coleridge does indeed
say that there is also a difference "in the mode of its operation",
and at first sight this appears as a contradiction of the former
statement of identity in the "kind of its agency"; for if there
is a difference in the mode of its operation, is not this equivalent
to asserting a difference in the kind of its agency? But it is
likely that in saying that there is a difference in the mode of
operation, Coleridge is saying no more than (what he says in